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the Chinese customs tariff. A commission is appointed to consider 
the question of exterritoriality in China and by the four power pact the 
powers agree to meet in joint conference if a question arises over Pacific 
possessions. Finally a board of reference to consider questions under 
the open door agreement is provided for. 

These provisions for future conference are not in any sense a substitute 
for the League of Nations, with its permanent secretariat, periodical 
council and assembly, administrative commission and Permament 
Court of International Justice. The experience of Washington has 
undoubtedly convinced European statesmen of the utility of the league 
and of its permanence, whether or not the United States elects to 
enter it. The league has greeted the efforts at Washington as helpful 
cooperation in their own .work, but they see in it no association of 
nations which could possibly become a rival. 

Quincy Wright. 

University of Minnesota. 

Sanctions and Guaranties in International Organization. The 

idea of a sanction for political or legal regulations ordinarily includes 
both a measure of force which is deliberately placed behind the terms of 
a political and legal arrangement by its authors for the purpose of en- 
forcing that arrangement and rendering it effective upon those to whom 
it is intended to apply, and also a measure of force which in actual fact 
does stand behind the terms of such an arrangement and tends to render 
it effective although it has not been placed there by the authors of the 
pact. It is under the second description of sanction that we encounter 
the proposition that the basic sanction of any international organization 
today is to be found in the body of world commerce and world communi- 
cation which has come into being in the past fifty years. That body 
of world commerce and world culture has become so considerable in 
extent and in its complexity as to demand the creation of some interna- 
tional organization to take care of it, and so influential as to provide to 
any organization which is created its most powerful support. This 
proposition may be accepted at face value as our starting point. 

For this state of affairs in the non-political and non-legal world of 
trade and travel to have its due effect in the world of politics and govern- 
ment, however, it is necessary for people, first, to become thoroughly 
aware of the condition of things in the world in which they live, and 
second, to reflect upon this condition of things so that a body of opinion 
will be formed which will dictate political and legal action in accordance 
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with the practical needs of the time. Here is the first defect in the 
operation of what would normally be the most powerful sanction of 
international organization today. People do not yet sufficiently 
realize the unity of the world in trade and in all the interests of daily 
life for that unity to make itself felt in international politics. Those 
interested in building up sanctions for international organization 
should direct their energies first to the task of making people see the 
facts as they are and acting on them, instead of acting on the basis of 
ideas and principles long since obsolete as descriptions of the facts of 
international life. 

Most people, of course, are beginning to be aware of the condition of 
affairs to which reference has just been made. This frequently leads 
them to take a general attitude far more favorable toward international 
organization, as an idea or a general program, than they were wont to 
take in the past. This does not, however, constitute a denial or re- 
versal of the conclusions of the preceding paragraph, for the ensuing 
action reveals a second defect in the mechanism of sanctions in interna- 
tional organization. Those very people who are most ready to admit 
that the world has changed and that international organization is needed 
today as it was never needed before, are the first to balk when they are 
asked to approve a specific step in the process of setting up a world 
government and providing it with power to accomplish its purposes. 
The result is that we have much talk today about the need and the de- 
sire for international organization and not very much of the thing itself. 
It should be the task of those interested in the creation of effective world 
government to point out to the good people who preach international 
cooperation but are afraid to join in the practice thereof that what is 
needed now is not the general idea of international government but 
government actually applied to the details of international life. 

Suppose, then, that some erstwhile opponent of international organi- 
zation, or some Platonic but ineffectual supporter, were to rouse him- 
self by a sudden effort of the will and inquire, in a challenging voice: 
"Well, then, what would you have? An international army and navy?" 
What should be the reply of the internationalist to this most obvious 
question in connection with the problem of sanctions? It seems that 
he should begin by pointing out that in most cases there exists ample 
force to render international organization effective without the employ- 
ment of armed might, if only it were possible to bring that force into contact 
with the subject matter of, or the parties to, international disputes. That 
force is to be found in the facts of world trade and finance mentioned at 
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the outset and in the force of opinion produced by these facts. That 
force of international public opinion is ineffective today mainly because 
the means are lacking for bringing it to bear in the crises of international 
life. What is needed as much as anything else is such a hearing and 
discussion of the international dispute when it arises as will enable 
interested and intelligent students and critics of international politics in 
all countries and the members of the business and financial communities 
to bring their influence to bear upon the parties. Evidence in support 
of this conclusion is to be found in the resistance which the apostles 
of national independence make to any proposal for conference or arbi- 
tration on the motion of one party to a dispute. They fear to put them- 
selves in the path of the force of opinion which could operate without 
fleets or armies if it were merely given the chance. This means that the 
problem of sanctions is at this point simply one phase of the problem 
of jurisdiction, and that the friends of effective international organiza- 
tion should lend all their efforts to securing international agreements 
for hearing and arbitration upon the motion of one party, thus bringing 
into play the most powerful sanction available and the one which must 
be relied upon for final support in any event. 

If space permitted, we might go into the question of just how this 
force of opinion operates upon the parties to a dispute. Why or how 
was the League of Nations able to make headway with the disputes over 
the Aaland Islands, Silesia, and Albania without the use of armed force 
and with all parties to those disputes perfectly aware that the league was 
without armed force and that the powers supporting the league would 
never be willing or politically able to employ armed force for the en- 
forcement of its decisions? Because the parties were afraid to draw 
upon themselves the disapproval of those powers and of people in 
Europe in general, with the diplomatic and political and commerical 
hostility which that would entail. 

When we turn to the practice of the past and inquire concerning the 
cases where the states have been willing to create sanctions in the shape 
of armed force in support of definite arrangements and to give each other 
specific guarantees backed by armed force, we discover how far we are 
from anything like substantial accomplishment in that direction. For- 
mal guarantees in the past have only pretended to extend to independ- 
ent political and territorial existence — the most elementary item in 
state life! When we think of all the minute rights and privileges which 
are guaranteed to the individual citizen by the state over and above the 
elementary right to exist we see how far we have to go in international 
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organization before we shall reach a secure and protected state existence. 
Even where state independence and territorial possessions have been 
guaranteed in the past this has commonly been done by one or two states 
rather than by the family of nations acting as such, and the terms of 
the guaranty have been such that the state guaranteed was far from 
being able to count upon automatic action by the guarantors when the 
need arose. In view of these facts, it is not too much to say that down 
to 1919 there never existed a general guaranty of any kind among the 
states of the world, and that today there still exists no effective guaranty 
and no pretense of guaranteeing anything beyond the bare minimum of 
existence. 

Are people ready for anything more? Are they even ready for the 
limited guaranty of Article x? The people of the second and third 
class powers seem to be ready for the latter and, judging by the way in 
which the smaller powers have responded to the invitation to adhere 
to the statute for the new permanent court on terms which amount to an 
agreement for obligatory arbitration, for some steps beyond Article x. 
It is not so evident that the people of the great powers are ready for 
such steps, and there is some doubt whether the people of all the great 
powers are ready for the elementary step involved in Article x, much 
less an Article x which provided for automatic action on the guaranty 
instead of mere consultations and recommendations. These powers 
and their people count on being able to take care of themselves, and they 
do not, therefore, see any great need for the establishment of such guar- 
anties. They do not count the cost of war produced by the general 
instability of the international system as one of the arguments in 
favor of setting up such a guaranty, but, rather, as an argument for 
evading what appears to them just one more danger of, and even an 
invitation to, war. And their politicians, with whom will rest the 
decision for peace or war so long as no system of automatic guaranties 
is established, are opposed to any step which would hamper the national 
discretion and their own opportunities for influence. 

When we turn more specifically to the United States we find all these 
conclusions reenforced by the facts in the case as it affects our own 
country. 

The United States is not situated so close to other countries and is not 
so dependent upon other countries as to feel keenly the way in which the 
different parts of the world have come, in general, to be dependent upon 
one another for their daily existence. Qualifying this, but qualifying 
it in only a relatively unimportant degree, the influence of European 
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economic facts and conditions upon American industry and commerce 
since 1914 has convinced many Americans who were formerly of an 
opposite opinion that some international organization is necessary and 
that the United States should join some association of nations. But 
such an association must not be of the tremendously powerful type of 
the League of Nations! We are for international cooperation as an idea, 
but we are afraid to give that idea, or any embodiment of that idea, 
real power and the right to use that power. We talk about a court 
"with teeth," but we prefer our league to be toothless. For this 
distinction there is a certain amount of explanation which we shall 
notice in a moment, but the main fact in the situation is already clear : 
it is the question of sanctions that determines the reaction of the people 
of the United States toward the league. They are afraid, it seems, 
either to join in the giving of guaranties which they may have to back 
up with their power and might, or they are afraid of having guaranties 
invoked against them. Thus our reaction in the specific question 
of sanctions is a denial of our attitude on the question of international 
organization in general and makes us appear to be either hypocrites in 
our professions or mere phrase-mongers in our beliefs. 

The reasons for the position of the leaders of American opinion in 
supporting the general idea of international organization but refusing 
to support the specific embodiment of that idea in the league, and for 
the desire for a court with teeth while preferring to leave the league 
without any means of making its actions effective, is to be found in 
the belief that the league will not, in general, base its decisions or 
rulings upon legal justice but upon immediate convenience, expediency, 
and diplomatic and political advantage and influence. Leaving out 
of account the new permanent court, this belief is probably sound. 
But what is the relation between this fact and the problem of sanctions? 
It is simply the consideration already mentioned converted into a new 
form: the leaders of opinion and the politicians in the United States 
believe that we shall be able to take care of ourselves in all cases where 
a settlement must be reached by the methods of diplomacy, provided 
that we are allowed to look out for our own interests in such cases and 
are not hampered by being tied up to some scheme for general con- 
ferences and discussions by all the powers. They are willing for the 
United States to commit itself to action for the enforcement of inter- 
national agreements only where those agreements can be made to take 
the form of legal decisions based upon general law; in these cases they 
are forced to recognize that the maintenance of the general law of 
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nations is a thing in which all are interested even in those disputes where 
their rights are not directly involved, and a task which can be accom- 
plished only by the constant cooperation of all the nations. 

It is here that the weakness of such a position becomes apparent. 
For the object to be served in the maintenance of the authority of the 
league in its non-legal actions, or in the maintenance of the authority 
of any international organization in such actions, is the maintenance of 
the idea of international authority in general, as opposed to national- 
istic anarchy, and this idea of international authority is the only founda- 
tion which can give to the law of nations itself that authority which it 
must have if it is to command respect. The idea of individual national 
consent to each and all of the rules of international law is too frag- 
mentary and insecure a foundation to support a really binding and effec- 
tive system of law. By undermining the general idea of international 
authority as embodied in the league and in denying it their backing, our 
statesmen and political leaders have helped to undermine the founda- 
tions for that system of international law in the name of which they 
have opposed the league. 

Of more immediate effect in turning the course of opinion in the 
United States against the giving of guaranties of territorial integrity 
through the league or any international organization, perhaps, has been 
the fact that that question has been presented in an unfortunate way 
by those charged with the task of securing the consent of the American 
people. The supporters of the league have allowed the question to be 
discussed as one of giving protection to this nation or that nation, rather 
than to all nationals, or, rather, to that one of all the nations which 
happens to need to be protected at the time. Now it may not seem to 
be a great improvement upon the first form of the question, from the 
point of view of one who is interested in the reduction of the obligation 
involved, to talk of guaranteeing all nations instead of one. In reality 
it constitutes a considerable reduction, for it converts an obligation to 
act on behalf of one nation, and for the benefit of one nation, into an 
obligation to act on behalf of, and for the protection of, the interest of 
all the nations, the community of nations as a whole, including our- 
selves, in the secure enjoyment of independence and territorial integrity. 
What is really involved is a participation in a general guaranty of 
general international law and order, and this aspect of the matter 
has not been sufficiently stressed in inviting the American people to 
join in the guaranty of the league. The politicians have been allowed to 
distort the issue of sanctions and guaranties in relation to international 
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organization until it is going to be a difficult thing to get the matter 
clear again in the public mind. 

To what conclusion must we come after a review of the circumstances? 
It seems that we must agree that the problem of sanctions is not so simple 
as that of merely organizing an international army and navy for use in 
enforcing the decrees of the league or some other international organiza- 
tion, but that it ramifies into the questions of international jurisdiction 
and the nature and basis of international law proper; that the smaller 
nations present relatively little difficulty in the settlement of the prob- 
lem; that among the great powers the United States stands as the great- 
est opponent to the creation of sanctions and guaranties; and that this 
is due in part to an attitude natural to all the great powers, but in part 
also to a curious perversion of thought for which the legalists among us 
are primarily responsible, as well as to a distortion of the issue which 
the ineptness of the advocates of international guaranties has allowed 
the politicians to create and perpetuate. Other great powers are 
about ready to give and take guaranties and sanctions; this is not so 
much because they feel that they, individually, need such guaranties 
directly, but because they do feel that they need the condition of sta- 
bility and respect for international authority which can be created only 
in this way. They are not, moreover, manifesting any great anxiety 
concerning any loss to their sovereignty and independence by such 
action. When the issue is properly presented to the people of the United 
States they will take the same attitude. 

Pitman B. Potter. 

University of Wisconsin. 



